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COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ENDORSES FEDERAL AID 


The Committee for Economic Development, whose roster bears a striking resemblance to 
Who's Who in American Business, this week made four recommendations for financing public 
education in a major policy statement titled Paying for Better Schools. One of the four 
stands out like a mesquite bush in the desert. It is the first major endorsement by a 
national business-education group of federal aid to schools. 











The report, in boldface type, says: "...we oppose any proposal for general support 
of school systems on a nation-wide basis."" But the committee finds that "federal sup- 
plementation of state and local funds (is) necessary for the improvement of schools in 
the poorer states" and recommends that "the federal government make financial grants 
to support public schools in those states where income per public school child is sub- 
stantially below the national average." (This recommendation, in part, harks back to 
the education bill proposed by the late Sen. Taft in 1947.) The program recommended 
would involve a federal appropriation of approximately $600 million annually;.if it 
were in operation today, it would grant funds to 11 states. 


Other recommendations call for: (1) a new attack on redistricting by state law; (2) 
increased state aid to local school districts; and(3) citizen effort to improve schools. 





The first two, CED believes, "are capable in most states of eliminating the numerous lo- 
cal pockets of substandard education." In the first, the committee recognizes that re- 
districting is an old problem and urges a "fresh attack": mandatory and immediate state 
action to reduce districts from 45,000 to 10,000, with a standard minimum of 2000 stu- 
dents per district. In the second recommendation, the committee joins those who believe 
that local property taxes are increasingly limited means for financing education. CED 
urges states to take over a larger share of costs and distribute funds to districts 
through a "foundation," or basic, program which (a) pins down essential ingredients of 

a satisfactory school program; (b) makes allowances for fluctuating costs; and (c) makes 
up the difference between costs and amounts raised by the districts through a "moderate- 
ly low, uniform rate" of property tax. 


CED urges, in its last recommendation, stronger public support of schools. It sug- 
gests that businessmen investigate the need of a proposed community education plan, de- 


cide if the plan fits the need, and work for community understanding. 


-——— COMMITTEE'S. ACTION IS ENDORSED, IN TURN 


Dissent to the committee's federal aid formula by committee members them- 
selves ranged from veto of any aid to endorsement, by William Benton, Beardsley 
Ruml, and former Undersecretary of Commerce Wayne C. Taylor, of the Murray-Met- 
calf bill. But a statement by Mr. Benton could easily have been written by 
many an educator, at this moment wrestling with the annual budget. It said: 

"I feel strongly that recommendations of this report do not match the national 
emergency. But I commend CED for a report on education more courageous and 
forthright than any issued by an organization representing the business commu- 
nity....The statement is to be applauded for recognizing the acute crisis in the 
field of education and for endorsing federal action, even if on a scale far 
smaller and more restricted than I deem to be essential." 
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PACING EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Oakland's new citizen committee on schools, the Public Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion (PACE) will be guided by two of California's most prominent citizens: Henry J. 
Kaiser, Jr., vice-president and director of the Kaiser Industries Corp., who will act € 
as chairman; and Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor of the University of 
California and nationally famed scientist and Nobel Prize winner, 
who will serve as special consultant to the committee. 











The committee, according to Mr. Kaiser, has been formed "to help 
bring about improvements in our public schools wherever possible and 
to stimulate and foster greater understanding and respect for the ed- 
ucational process among citizens in general." It will have "an ad- 
visory relationship to the Oakland School Board, but will be entirely 
independent from the board in terms of operations and commitments." 








Mr. Kaiser emphasized that the committee will be a "fact-finding 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr. group, not a fault-finding one." The parent body has been divided 
into five subcommittees, who will process information on numbers of 
classrooms, teachers, kind of curriculum, community's attitude toward education, etc. 
Findings will be projected against estimated needs of the next decade as they apply 
to population trends, teacher-pupil-classroom ratios, national as well as state and 
local needs, and cost-of-living adjustments. 


Serving as vice-chairmen of the committee will be Lawrence Simon, attorney, Mrs. 
Alfred Williams, PTA leader, and Robert Ash of the Central AFL-CIO Labor Council. 
Chairmen of the subcommittees were chosen for their experience in each of the fields: 
finance, curriculum, plants and operations, community relations, and personnel. Mr. 
Kaiser stated: "We look for an eventual membership of anywhere from two to three hun- 
dred people, though we will let the need determine that for us. . . It is our hope that é 
by bringing greater attention to bear on our schools, we may aid teachers and adminis-~ 
trators by involving our fellow-citizens in the educational process. The aim of educa- 
tion, . . is not merely development of good citizens--but...of good thinking citizens." 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CREATE COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Formation of the Council for Research in Education has been announced by its newly 
elected chairman, Kenneth E. Anderson, dean of the school of education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. The council will seek financial support for individuals 
and groups to encourage research in areas that need to be studied, according to its 
secretary, Frank W. Hubbard. The council will also “examine the status of educational 
research," throwing the spotlight on areas in which research is greatly needed. Finally, 
the council seeks to improve the quality of research in education generally by stimu- 
lating better preparation of research workers and by promoting inter-disciplinary ap- 
proaches to educational research, 





Besides Mr. Anderson, president of the National Assn. for Research in Science Teach- 
ing, and Mr. Hubbard, assistant executive secretary for information services, NEA, 
officers include vice-chairman Boyd Harshbarger of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
representing the American Statistical Assn., and treasurer John Darley, executive sec- 
retary of the American Psychological Assn. Elected to the board of directors: Howard 
McClusky of the University of Michigan, representing the Adult Education Assn. of the 
U.S.A.; Maynard Bemis, executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; and Percival M. Symonds, 
professor emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, representing the American 
Educational Research Assn, & 





By April 21 participants will send in lists of questions on which they feel there 
is as yet no adequate answer. 
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SSC QO PP Brees OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RAD/IO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 4, 1960 


Good Things in BIG Packages 


The belittled giants of higher education get a kind word in the next Saturday Evening 
Post, titled "In Defense of the State University." Author is Paul Engle, head of the 
renowned Poetry Workshop of the sprawling State University of Iowa. Earlier dismayed 
by headlines about campus horseplay, Engle began rethinking when Explorer I orbited (with 
S.U.I. science help), now has renewed faith in these learning "supermarkets." Weighing 
merits of diversity and facilities against drawbacks of immaturity and laxity, he finds, 
"on balance, the state universities are cause of hope, not despair." He lists achieve- 
ments, and necessary changes to insure rising standards. 








The author spells out the far-ranging role of the state university: "Another ambi- 
tion of the state university is the creation--coast to coast--of those practical and 
indispensable professional colleges without which our society could not long endure. The 
graduates of state colleges of law, medicine, nursing, commerce, engineering, dentistry, 
architecture and education build our homes, heal our bodies, teach our kids, take us to 
court and get us out, design our highways and bridges, give us injections with the ca- 
ressing needle when pain shakes us, fill holes in our teeth and examine the holes in our 
head." (Feb. 13 Saturday Evening Post, on sale Feb. 9) 





A Sunday Study on Schools 


3 Lanier Hunt, director of Christian Education for the National Council of Churches, is 

~ guest on this week-end "Bishop Pike" telecast, to mull the stern-sounding topic, "Can 
Public Schools Survive?" He and Bishop Pike discuss how we can preserve "first-class 

schools for first-class students" in the face of baby boom, teacher shortage, and growing 
voter opposition from senior citizens and others. (Sunday, Feb. 7, 12:30 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 








r—— A Golden Valentine 


A valentine the whole nation can read about Feb. 14 in Parade, will be the 
heartwarming story of the 1960 Golden Key winners--an outstanding American citizen 
--and the teacher he honors as "the person who influenced him decisively at a 
formative stage in nis life." 





(The award, given by seven national groups "to dramatize the importance of the 
teacher in American life," went last year to Caltech president Lee A. DuBridge as 
the man behind Explorer I, and to his old physics teacher, 0. H. Smith. A TV film 
of their reunion is now part of the new NEA teleseries, "The School Story.") 


Who are the winners? It's a secret until the Feb. 13 ceremony at the Atlantic 
City AASA convention, but Parade reporter enjoyed a "sneak preview''--get-together 
with the citizen, the teacher, and other grateful old grads. (If you will be 
gone that week-end, be sure to order any extra copies in your absence.) 

(Feb. 14 Parade, newspaper supplement, on sale that day only) 
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SR’s School-Aids Special 


The annual "Tools for Teaching" issue of Saturday Review appropriately has as its 














headliner John E. Ivey, Jr., director of perhaps the year’s most spectacular teaching 
tool...a DC-7 plane. Ivey is president of the Midwest Council on Airborne TV Instruc- @ 
tion--"Project Stratovision."' He discusses the work of the Learning Resources Insti- 


tute which he also heads. (It is supplying programming material for the project, as 
well as for Continental Classroom.) A follow-through feature is by Arthur Foshay, noted 
head of Horace Mann Experimental School, Columbia University. Foshay urges fearless de- 
velopment of scientific and technological ways to reach burgeoning school millions, so 
that "we may reach a breakthrough, not a breakdown, in education." 

(Feb. 13 Saturday Review, on sale Feb. 9) 
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Memory’s Measurement 


"Beloved Pioneer,'' in the upcoming Pageant, is a double tribute to the first progres- 
sive school of them all, and its leading light--Chicago's Francis Parker School and first 
principal Flora J. Cooke. Former pupil Kate Holliday says they never thought experimental 
classes “odd"...they just knew they loved them. She stresses underlying discipline and 
purpose of Parker, its past and present stature. The story subhead gives the best reason 
to read it: "Warm memories of our first progressive school prove that the real measure 
of education is dedicated people, not the system they use." 

(March Pageant, on sale Feb. 11) 











Live—and Lively—Museums 


A surprise for children tucked away in the pages of Popular Mechanics is a tribute 
to the 92 junior museums from coast to coast, "Museums Are for Doing Things." The 
article conveys atmosphere of children's museums, credits unusual programs like animal . 
loan services, and urges continuing citizen support. @ r 








Architectural sidelights in the same P.M.: photos of a "plastic school" designed by 
M.1I.T. architects, and a circular school library in Phoenix, Ariz. 
(March Popular Mechanics, out next week) 





A Picture Story TV Preview 


The long-awaited NBC-TV school-oriented drama, "Secret of Freedom"' (now scheduled for 
Sunday, Feb. 28, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T.) is the subject of a picture spread in the current TV 
Guide. Three pages show the author, the town where the show was taped, and some scenes 
of main characters Tony Randall, Kim Hunter, Thomas Mitchell. 

(Jan. 30 TV Guide, going off sale tomorrow) 





A Child's Veiled Mind 


A special-interest article for students of child psychology is "The Rebirth of 
Jonny" in Harper's. Unusual photos accompany account of a school-age child--mute, 
withdrawn and disturbed since infancy (is an incubator case)--and how psychotherapy 
brought him back step by step to reality and normal growth. 

(February Harper's, on sale now) 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY TO BUILD CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION ARTS 


The "world's largest center" for the study of journalism, television, and other 
media of mass communication will be established at Syracuse University through gifts 
from Samuel I. Newhouse, newspaper and magazine publisher. Half the initial grant of 
$2 million will be used for construction and operation of the first unit for a School 
of Journalism building; other half will finance instructional programs and fellowships 
for graduate work, research in mass media, and opportunities for mid-career study by 
practicing professionals. The center is the first project of a philanthropic founda- 
tion established by publisher Newhouse and his wife in 1935. Upon his death, the 
foundation will receive 90 percent of the estate, "well in excess of $100 million," 
according to the donor. Mr. Newhouse owns a string of 14 newspapers, Conde Nast pub- 
lications, and Street & Smith publications. 





ALICE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If Alice-in-Wonderland were in Pennsylvania, she would find the situation homelike. 
For educators, it's a two-ring circus, neither ring amusing. On one hand they face 
Democratic Gov. David L. Lawrence's decision not to seek additional taxes but to aim for 
a balanced budget in 1961. The governor will “sympathetically consider" new aid to the 
state's hard-pressed schools but only if it is accompanied by revenue measures. Edu- 
cators face, too, a study of education which may supersede the comprehensive and thought- 
ful survey made by the Committee of Fifteen, under chairmanship of G. Baker Thompson, 
supt. of Delaware County, only a little over a year ago. 





The governor's decision was announced in his opening speech before the 1960 legisla- 
ture, only an hour after adjournment of the 1959 session. (Pennsylvania is committed to 
annual sessions.) With time running out, a school bill before the 1959 House of Rep- 
resentatives, already agreed to by the Senate, was knifed by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. Possibility of hauling it back from the legislative graveyard, in view of the 
governor's tax reduction goal, appears slight. Said the Harrisburg Patriot: "In a full- 


scale campaign year, efficiency, economy, motherhood and the flag all come into their 
own." 





First announcement of the new school study was made by state Supt. Charles H. Boehm 
at the convention of the Pennsylvania State Education Assn. According to the Associated 
Press, Supt. Boehm "revised his speech to defend the governor against frequent criticism 
during the three-day convention." Reportedly, a commission to conduct the survey will 
be made up largely by lay people. Last week telegrams went to superintendents asking 
for an immediate analysis of their financial situation, 








a<@ CROSS COUNTRY 


According to a study made by the North American Newspaper Alliance, more than 
900,000 students are attending approximately 675 junior colleges, compared to 
200,000 enrolled in this type of school 20 years ago. . . North Braddock (Pa.) 
school board has purchased 22-room mansion, built by steel magnate Charles M. 
Schwab in 1890 and equipped with garages and tennis courts, as administrative 
building. Purchase price, $40,000; reported market value, $100,000... 

Tucson, Ariz., high school students enrolled in college-level courses take 
semester and year-end exams with University of Arizona classes, thus insur- 

ing advanced standing and/or credit upon college entrance. . . With 1700 Negro 
children out of school in Virginia's Prince Edward County since last September, 
National Council of Negro Women is urging temporary and remedial education pro- 
grams. Meanwhile, 33 Southern educators warn of implications of closed schools 
(see next page). . . New York City will broaden the horizon of its junior high 
students by adding courses on world affairs. 



















Closing public schools would result in the collapse of democratic society, 

say 33 Southern educators in the first statement on the subject by lead- 

ers in the profession from a cross-section of the South. The group, four 
college presidents and 23 education department heads, contend it is 

the public school, primarily, which nurtures the American concept of de- @ 
mocracy. "How can this ideal possibly live on in a society that abolishes 

the principal institution established to preserve it?" they ask. 














The statement is addressed to any region threatened by destruction of public education, 
but primarily to the South because “that is where the problem is today." Pointing out 
that the South is "facing a serious crisis" because of threats to close down schools, 

the educators note that many groups are supporting preservation of public education. 

An understanding of the consequences of closed schools, they believe, will help keep 
schools open. Some of the consequences they list: loss of education for a majority of 
the children; flooding the labor market with unskilled labor; a rise in delinquency and 
crime; migration of the most talented to other regions; a lowering of economic well-being. 





> Teacher-of-the-Week: Colorado's Gov. Stephen L. R. McNichols, who recently served 
as Rutgers University's seven-day "politician in residence" in a program set up "to give 
students a chance to learn about American politics directly from the men who are making 
the decisions." 





It's closer to cold than cool on some of those up-hill-and-down-dale Pittsburgh 
streets these winter mornings. But Township Commissioner Frank Shaffron has had a warm 
thought for shivering school patrolwomen. He refurbished ten telephone booths, sched- 
uled for the scrap heap, with fresh paint and set them out at strategic points as shelter 
against winter blasts. 





> Seventh graders of Rock Creek School love the sea. They adopted a ship, the SS 
' Independence, for the year, wrote letters to the crew, and at Christmastime sent a tape @ 





recording of their own carol singing. Second Officer Harold E. Coffman recently re- 
turned the favor, visited the class, brought them up to date on late seagoing lore. 
Obviously the kids would call themselves The Landlubbers--their school is located in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PA First: Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, will award a $1000 scholarship to 100 
of the 500 winners of the 1959 achievement competition in language arts sponsored by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. More than 2000 high school juniors and seniors 
entered the NCTE award program, whose purpose is to give public recognition to talented 
high school English students. According to J. N. Hook, executive secretary of the coun- 
cil, past Achievement Award winners have won close to $850,000 in scholarship aid, but 
Parsons is the first school to set aside specific scholarship money for NCTE Achievement 
Award winners. 


i NEWSMAKERS--George D. Stoddard, acting executive vice-president of New York Uni- 
versity, named chancellor and executive vice-president of the university. >> To head 
up regional offices of the U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare: Donald C. 
DeHart, regional representative for Division of School Assistance in New York, to go 

to Boston; James M. Smith, president of Memphis State University, Memphis, Tenn., to 

go to Atlanta; Lloyd A. Garrison, dean of the graduate college and professor of educa- 
tion at University of Denver, the Denver office; and Hollis A. Moore, Sr., superintend- 
ent of schools in Tyler, Texas, the Dallas office. 
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